FIVE CENTS 


Mrs. Richard Wainwright 


Who has spent the summer working on plans for preparing the new National 

Headquarters of the National Woman's Party for occupancy in October. 

Mrs. Wainwright was acting chairman of the committee in charge of the new 

headquarters during the absence of Mrs. John Winters Brannan, chairman, 
and devoted her entire time to the work. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator Gerad P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 


Equal Rights 


Protection for Both Sexes 


THELBERT STEWART, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Siatis- 

k tics, United States Department of Labor, has recommended that the 

— use of radium paint for making luminous dials on watches and clocks 
be abolished in the interests of the health of workers. 

The country was stirred by the revelations of the frightful and incurable 
disease resulting from the use of these paints, which doomed several New 
Jersey women to death. Twenty-three fatalities and nineteen cases of persons 
diseased but still living have been reported as resulting from the use of radium 
paint on dials of watches, clocks, and such instruments. 

Commissioner Stewart knows that the deadly effects of the material injure 
men and women alike, as does poisoning from lead paint. He does not recom- 
mend that women alone be protected from this industrial hazard, but that 
all persons be protected. We know nothing of the merits of the abolition of 
the use of the material, or of the results it has upon workers, except conclu- 
sions we have accepted from authorities, but we know that the principle of 
protecting all workers alike is sound. 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, said 
on July 10 that he expects the five-day working week to come in the near 
future. He did not limit the short week to women, and he forecast its adop- 
tion by organization, not by law. 

The American Federation of Textile Operatives is reported by the Christian 
Science Monitor as favoring national legislation limiting the work week in 
the textile industry to 48 hours, and abolishing night work—for all workers, 
not merely for women. 

Apparently the protection of both sexes is not as impossible and unthink- 
able as some of the opponents of Equal Rights in industry would have Con- 
gress believe. Certainly the equal protection, and equal restriction, if restric- 
tion is necessary, of ali adult workers is the only solution to the problems of 
industry, whether they are health problems, moral problems, or economic 
problems. 


A Restriction Hits Home 


RESTRICTION on women in industry, imposed by commercial prac- 
A tice rather than law, but quite comparable to some of the legal 

“protections” of women, has hit women who favor so-called “protective” 
laws for women in industry. 

Sarah Green of the National Waitresses’ Union told the convention of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League in May that it is almost impossible 
for a woman weighing more than 125 pounds or being more than 30 years old 
to get a job. One large chain of restaurants in New York City refuses to 
employ waitresses more than 25 years old. 

There are doubtless just as good “health and morals” reasons for these 
restrictions as there are many of the “protective” laws applying to women 
only, which are supported by the Trade Union League. 


Discouraging Marriage Again 


HE City of Dallas, Texas, has again taken steps to discourage mar- 
"| riage According to an item published in this issue of Equat Ricurs 

and furnished by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Mayor of Dallas has dismissed all married women from 
city jobs, and established the rule that married women shall not be employed 
in the future. 

Dallas has previously had this rule in the employment of teachers in 
the public schools. It was in this city that we knew a highly moral and 
religious young woman teaching in the schools, helping support an invalid 
father and mother and two orphaned nieces, engaged to a young man helping 
support a widowed mother and an invalid sister. Had they married, the 
woman would have lost her job. They entered into conjugal relations without 


the formality of a ceremony. After a couple of years, they were at last able 


to make a formal marriage, the wife giving up her regular job as a teacher 
and accepting the less adequately paid job of substitute teacher. The city 
allowed married women to be substitute teachers. 

Now Dallas has again taken a stand calculated to encourage such action 
on the part of its women employees. 


is 
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66 HEY’LL be educating the cows 
next,” said some of the opponents 


of Emma Willard’s “Plan for 
Improving Female Education,” when she 
published it in 1818. 

The term “female education” is the 
X-ray that Alma Lutz turns on Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s genius, for it is the subtle contra- 
diction contained in that term that makes 
her at one and the same time a Feminist, 
and not a Feminist, as today defined. 

There is a delicious quality in the way 
Miss Lutz, herself an out-and-out equali- 
tarian, almost caressingly, and certainly 
justly and without guile, presents this 
champion of “female education” as a pio- 
neer in the woman movement. Any Femi- 
nist of today, with this book before her, 
must admit Emma Willard, with all her 
contradictions, to high rank among the 
patron saints of the cause. From this 
there is no escape, and we should be grate- 
ful to Miss Lutz for this contribution to 
Feminist history. Just as there are some 
who have an idea that woman suffrage 
“just happened,” there are some, even 
among Feminists, who have assumed that 
the higher education of women “just hap- 
pened.” We see now that it did not just 
happen but was-the result of the conscious 
effort of the pioneering spirit, expressed 
in Emma Willard, her sister Almira, Mary 
Lyon, and others. 

If you liked your grandmother, you will 
like Emma Willard, and as you value your 
education and all the progress women 
have made in the past hundred years, you 
will bless her and praise her. Especially 
will you understand her if you remember 
your grandmother’s scrapbook with its 
sentimental poetry and its excerpts from 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, but containing also, 
interspersed with these dainty bits of 
feminine charm, the faint beginnings of 
sterner thought, which finally culminated 
in the declaration of Woman’s Rights in 
1848. What a strange mixture of con- 
tradictions, but understandable, and not 
without parallel in the scrap-books now 
in the making. The traditional female 
character persists. Today we meet it in 
the industrial field of Feminism, and per- 
haps it still will have to be met and routed 
in other fields. 

Mrs. Willard was the type of reformer 
who naively hoped to reform the world 
without displeasing anybody, and un- 
doubtedly she went a long way toward 
doing that very thing. She was generally 
conventional in all things save one—her 
desire to study such things as geometry, 
and then to cram mathematics and science 
into the eager heads of young girls. She 
conformed to the thought of her genera- 
tion save in one respect, “female educa- 
tion.” On that point she set out to change 
the thought of her generation. She had 


an insatiable appetite for learning, and 


Female Education 


By Suge 8. Wuitr. 


A Review of Emma WILLARD, DavuGHTER 
or Democracy, by Alma Lutz, Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., Boston, $4. 

in her teaching developed a system that 

was workable and was the secret of her 

success. She would form a class in a 

new subject supposed to be beyond the 

reach of the female mind, take up the 
study of it herself, and teach it to her 
pupils as she progressed, so eager was 
she to get along with the cause to which 
she had consecrated herself. When that 

course was finished she would form a 

class in another subject and repeat the 

process. 

All the while her pupils were being 
trained as teachers, and as new subjects 
were introduced into her seminary they 
went forth prepared to teach these strange 
new subjects to women. She was thor- 
ough and demanded thoroughness. Her 
pupils had to stand public examinations. 
This was one way she had of spreading 
her belief that females were not cows 
in the realm of mathematics and like 
diversions, that girls could be educated 
without impairing the sweet and modest 
virtues of female character or undermin- 
ing delicate constitutions. In the cause 
of female education she was as single 
purposed as was ever Susan B. Anthony 
or Alice Paul for the federal suffrage 
amendment. 


UT how unlike the younger Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony 
was her condemnation of Mary Wollstone- 
craft. How unlike them was her utter- 
ance: “I would not be understood to 
insinuate that we are not, in particular 
situations, to yield obedience to the other 
sex.” 

Even harder to forgive is her argument: 
“Women teachers can afford to accept 
lower salaries than men.” She wrote an 
article entitled “Will Scientific Education 
Make Woman Lose Her Dependence On 
Man?” It has, and she builded better—or 
worse—than she intended. 

When some of her seminary girls be- 
came interested in politics and held meet- 
ings and made speeches, she called them 
on the carpet. Miss Lutz tells us, “She 
was not going to have her girls called 
hyenas in petticoats nor was her school 
to encourage that much-scorned move 
ment for women’s rights.” Man was the 
oak and woman the apple tree. (We can 
thank her for leaving off the clinging 
vine.) Female politicians were dis- 
gusting. 

In the meantime her mill at Troy Semi- 
nary worked merrily on, turning out 
female patriots and lady-mathematicians. 

We need not hold her actually respon- 
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sible for setting up the taboo of politics, 
but certainly she did little to tear it down, 
save indirectly through “female educa- 
tion.” It seems almost as if she en- 
couraged the taboo at times. But we 
may hold her partly responsible for build- 
ing up the illusion of “woman’s sphere.” 
For instance, in the year so significant 
to women—1848—she is found advocating 
a plan of government (using the new 
French constitution as a peg on which 
to hang her theories) where a congress 
of women would be invested with “those 
advisory powers which in the family prop- 
erly belong to the mother.” 

These are things we do not like. Miss 
Lutz suggests tact as a possible explana- 
tion. If this be true, we like it less and 
wonder if it was worth what it cost. 

When she was born, in 1787, and when 
as a child she taught herself geometry 
on her father’s hearthstone, women were 
in that unhappy state which Abigail 
Adams had described as “the trifling, nar- 
row, contracted education of the females 
of my own country.” 

When she died in 1870, at the age of 83, 
there were female seminaries all over the 
country, merging into women’s colleges, 
and universities were beginning to open 
their doors to co-eds. 


ROM 1818, when she first published 
her “Plan for Improving Female Edu- 
cation” and started her systematic work 
and agitation to carry it out, thirty years 
intervened before the Declaration of 
Sentiments was written by one of her 
own “girls,” Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Emma Willard was then past 60 years of 
age and saw the woman’s cause in rela- 
tion to her life’s consecration to female 
education. Her work and its results lay 
immediately about her. She could not 
see the forest for the trees, but we know 
she helped to clear a way through the 
forest. At that time also, when past 60 
years of age, she was under the cloud 
and the disillusionment that followed the 
procuring of a divorce from a late second 
marriage contracted a few years before. 
Divorces were major sensations in those 
days. If she had thrown her lot with the 
forty-eighters, she might have been a 
power for the cause and she might not 
have been. These are but idle specula- 
tions, and it would be as easy to guess 
that nothing at all would have happened 
in 1848 if it had not been for the years 
of “female education” that went before. 
In 1838 she published a second address 
entitled “The Advancement of Female 
Education,” and in it measured progress 
and begged for more. She enumerated 
some of the laws which unjustly discrimi- 
nated against women and acknowledged 
the injustice, but said: “I leave this mat- 
ter to the reflection of those who regulate 
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the law and to the many educated women 
who are rising up and who will hereafter 
be capable of investigating our rights 
and explaining our claims.” There was 
no diverting her from the one task she 
had set herself. 


It was woman’s lot to wait, she said, 
until she should be invited to her new 
responsibilities. She forgot that she had 
not waited to be invited to study geometry. 


While studying and teaching physiology 
and advancing theories of her own in that 
science, she compromised with the delicate 
modesty of the girls in her seminary. 
Heavy paper was pasted over the pages 
in their text-books depicting the human 
body. They were to be taught physiology 
even if their parents did object to their 
looking at illustrations in physiology text- 
books. This may have been compromise. 
It may have been tact. But it was also 
physiology. | 

She visited Paris and wrote letters back 
for her girls at the seminary: “No, my 
dear girls, I shall not take you to examine 
those statues. If your mothers were here, 
I would leave you sitting on these shaded 
benches, and conduct them through the 
walks, and they would return, and bid 
you depart for our own America; where 
the eye of modesty is not publicly af- 


Dame Millicent Faweett Dies 


AME MILLICENT FAWCETT, vet- 
|) eran Feminist, died in London on 

August 5, at the age of 82 years. 
Dame Millicent was the only suffragist 
who saw both the first introduction of a 
suffrage bill in the British Parliament 
and the final exactment of a measure en- 
franchising English women on the same 
terms with men. 

In May, 1867, Millicent Fawcett sat 
behind a grille in the ladies’ gallery of 
the House of Commons and heard John 
Stuart Mill advocate a woman’s suffrage 
amendment to the Representation of the 
People Bill. In July, 1928, Dame Milli- 
cent sat in an honored seat in the House 
of Lords and heard royal assent given to 
the measure enfranchising women on the 
same terms with men. In those sixty-one 
years she had seen the beginning and the 
end of the legislative fight for enfranchise- 
ment of English women, and she had spent 
the sixty-one years battling with voice 
and pen for the full enfranchisement of 
women. 

Just a few days before she died, Dame 
Millicent sat beside England’s first wom- 
an Cabinet Minister, Margaret Bondfield, 
at a great public dinner given in honor 
of the fourteen women elected to Parlia- 
ment in the first general election in which 
English women voted on the same terms 
with men. 

Dame Millicent has staunchly stood 
for Equal Rights between men and wom- 


fronted; and where virgin delicacy can 
walk abroad without a blush.” 


OT content with baving founded and 

developed Troy Seminary, Mrs. Wil- 
lard was a constant and active agent for 
the propagation of her gospel of female 
education. She lobbied for it in Albany 
and contemplated going in person before 
the Legislature to plead for it, even if 
she died for the indiscretion. We wish 
she had gone. She would not have died. 
It is difficult to reconcile her experience 
as a teacher with her unwillingness to 
flout the conventions by public speaking. 
Her “addresses” were always read by 
some accommodating gentleman. 


She sent her “plan” to prominent men, 
such as governors and members of the 
Legislatures and former Presidents, and 
into foreign countries. She started the 
movement for the education of the women 
of Greece. She attended “teachers’ insti- 
tutes,” wrote innumerable text-books (the 
copyrights of which had to be held by her 
husband because of her disability as a 
feme covert), and exerted an energy for 
her cause equal to that of a National 
Woman’s Party organizer. 

A number of her poems found their 
way into print, but none of them compare 


en, and helped obtain the passage of an 
Equal Rights resolution by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom at the Dublin international conven- 
tion. 

Millicent Fawcett went to work for suf- 
frage as soon as she heard John Stuart 
Mill’s speech, and soon became known as 
a forceful speaker and an able writer. 
She talked and wrote constantly for suf- 
frage, the higher education of women, and 
economic independence for women. 

For many years she headed the National 
Union of Woman Suffrage Societies, later 
the National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship. She was not, however, a 
militant. 

Born Millicent Garrett at Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, June 11, 1847, the venerable suf- 
frage leader was the seventh child of New- 
son Garrett, a justice of the peace. At 
the age of 20 she was married to the Rt. 
Honorable Henry Fawcett, widely known 
political economist and Liberal member 
of Parliament, who afterwards became 
Postmaster-General. Dame Millicent’s 
only daughter, Philippa Garrett Fawcett, 
for several years has been connected with 
the education officers’ department of the 
London County Council. 

Widely read and of keen intellect, Dame 
Millicent early evinced interest in sub- 
jects which at the time were regarded as 
unsuitable for girls of her era. Chief of 
these was political economy, which served 


Equal Rights 


with the verses of Sappho. She wrote 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” but 
we cannot hold her responsible for the 
bassos who sing it. 

She invented new systems of teaching 
history and geography, wrote text books, 
organized an Association of Female 
Teachers, put over on the medical pro- 
fession a theory of circulation by respira- 
tion, promulgated peace plans somewhat 
similar to the League of Nations, offered 
solutions for the slavery question, and 
later charted the road for a reconstruc- 
tion which nobody would accept. 

It was in the field of female education 
that she reached her full stature, and 
there she was truly great. One suspects 
that she lacked a sense of humor. But 
one cannot be sure, as a sense of humor 
cannot always be recorded in serious work 
and Emma Willard was in dead earnest 
about female education. The heavy work 
she did in that cause enables us to smile 
at the inhibitions that accompanied it. 
The fact that Miss Lutz makes clear is 
that no inhibitions kept Emma Willard 
from her one sacred pioneering purpose. 
No criticism, no misunderstanding, no 
discouragement kept her from pursuing 
her plan, fulfilling her destiny, carrying 
out her promise to herself to show the 


world that girls had brains. 


her in good stead in the activities which 
she made her life work. 

She collaborated with her husband on 
one or two books and essays, but soon 
developed into a writer of considerable 
importance on her own account. Her 
early books, “Political Economy for Be- 
ginners,” 1870, and “Tales of Political 
Economy,” 1875, marked her as that 
anomaly of the Victorian age, an “ad- 
vanced” woman. 

Her biographies of famous women, 
notably “Life of Queen Victoria” and 
“Five Famous French Women,” together 
with her books, “Women’s Suffrage,” 1912, 
and “Women’s Victory,” 1919, gave her 
an indisputable place among contempo- 
rary women writers. Dame Millicent con- 
tributed frequently to newspapers, chiefly 
on Feminist topics, and supervised publi- 
cation of the Common Cause, the official 
organ of the National Union of Woman 
Suffrage Societies. 

Mrs. Fawcett received many honors in 
recognition of her work for the suffrage 
cause. In 1925 King George made her 
Dame Grand Cross of the Order of the 
British Empire. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred upon her 
by St. Andrew’s and Birmingham univer- 
sities. In June, 1920, she and Carrie 
Chapman Catt of New York were named 
joint presidents for the eighth congress 
of the International Woman’s Suffrage 
Alliance held at Geneva. 
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Expressing her satisfaction when her 
great hope of equal suffrage for women 
had been fulfilled, Dame Millicent said: 

“Now that we have reached the end of 
the long struggle, we hope that practically 
all women will be able to play their part 
in matters concerning the welfare of the 
community generally. 

“As regards the girl of today—the girl 
of 21—I think it has been unfair and 
stupid to call her a ‘flapper.’ If to be 


under 25 is to be a ‘flapper,’ then Queen 
Elizabeth was a ‘flapper,’ and so was Joan 
of Are and so was Queen Victoria at the 
time of her ascension. 

“Also I consider that the girl of 21 has 
a broader outlook on life than she ever 
had, for she is more capable and sensible. 
Morally, physically, and intellectually, I 
think the modern girls of 21 are a credit 
to our country. If I were young again I 
should hope to be like them myself. 
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Last December the National Union of 
Societies for Equal Citizenship and the 
London and National Society for Wom- 
en’s Service presented Dame Millicent 
with a portrait painted by Lionel Ellis, 
and a number of distinguished men and 
women gathered on that occasion to do her 
honor. Lady Astor received the guests. 

A splendid and stunch figure in the 
Feminist movement passed with the death 
of Dame Millicent Faweett. 


Nurses’ Debt to Feminist Movement 


OOKING back over the past may 
be much overdone. It may result 
in an undue veneration for what is 

behind us in time unless we relate it very 
clearly to the present and so gain an in- 
telligent certainty of how and where we 
mean to go in the future. There is such 
a thing as building up too much reverence 
for persons in historical retrospect. The 
important thing to learn from history is 
the meaning of principles or ideas of life 
which may be taken to our hearts and 
minds as enduring principles—good in 
themselves and good for us for all time, 
principles which are adaptable to every 
changing phase of society—which contain 
the germ of growth and so do not change 
except to develop. 

Such ideas are those which have ani- 
mated that age-long social evolution 
known as the Labor Movement or the 
Woman Movement—both names describe 
parts of the same thing. I am not sure 
how plain this is to the younger genera- 
tion or even to all of the elders, for there 
is still much intellectual snobbishness 
shown toward the Labor Movement and 
still some fear of the complete unfolding 
of Feminist progress. Yet the educational 
ideals that we hold have been greatly 
cherished and forwarded by the world’s 
workers, and the goal of workers and of 
women is simply that of equal status 
before the laws of man. 

When I look back upon the small little 
beginnings of this now so amply and 
splendidly enlarged International Coun- 
cil of Nurses, I am impressed by the fact 
that in those small beginnings we were 
really constructive pioneers in our spe- 
cial work and that we were—often with- 
out knowing it—also doing a sincere and 
genuine “bit” in the wider world of labor 
and Feminism. If you ask why I say 
this it is because I now see that at every 
point where questions arose affecting our 
work, we instinctively always decided as 
workers decide—that is, we defended our- 
selves. We united, we co-operated, and 


resisted bad conditions as well as we 
could, never forgetting our ideal aims. 

Yet we knew little or nothing of the his- 
toric struggles of labor. Again, whenever 
we bumped up against the rigid traditions 
which had in the past kept women ham- 
pered and shut away from what they 


By Lavinia Dock 


Epitor’s Norge: Lavinia Dock, chairman of 
the Nurses’ Council] of the National Woman's 
Party, sent a telegram to the International 
Council of Nurses meeting July 8-12 in Mon- 
treal, Canada, containing the wish for abso- 
lute equality of women with men under every 
law in every country of the world. The eight 
thousand nurses present from all over the 
world received the telegram with cheers. Miss 
Dock, well known in the nursing profession, 
was unable to attend the meeting of the Coun- 
cil, which igs made up of national organiza- 
tions of nurses in nineteen countries. 

In addition to the telegram read at the meet- 
ing, Miss Dock wrote an article which ap- 
peared in the July issue of the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the International Council of Nurses, 
which is published in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and is reprinted herewith with Miss Dock’s 
permission, 


wanted to do—whenever we met, as I say, 
these hoary bugbears— we instinctively 
decided as Feminists decide, even though 
at the moment most of us may have known 
little or nothing of the historic Woman 
Movement. 


In our earliest years we often heard the 
criticism that our International Council 
was not broad—that our ideas were nar- 
row and that our international affiliations 
were only with small, unrepresentative 
groups or even only with a few individ- 
uals—that we were not recognized by the 
representative, large, and influential or- 
ganizations that controlled nursing in the 
older countries. | 


These criticisms were quite true. They 
are true of all pioneers who are breaking 
new ground. Pioneers cannot be very 
broad; they must concentrate. In some 
of those older countries as we became ac- 
quainted with them we found minority 
groups, small, weak, and rather patheti- 
cally straightened in means, of nurses 
who were definitely and outrightly in re- 
volt against the big institutions that were 
left over from the Middle Ages and were 
trying to control nurses’ lives as in a 
time past and gone. This revolt was 
rooted partly in the fact that the auto- 
cratic institutions could not provide a 
living wage or sufficient old-age care for 
all their dependent workers. They had 
not the money. The industrial revolution 
had arrived. The revolt was even more 
strongly rooted in the fact that freedom 
of thought and speech, of action, and of 
learning were specially forbidden to 
women, and most specially forbidden to 
nurses, 

Our first preoccupation in those early 


days was to help and strengthen, by moral 
support and by professional union, those 
small and struggling yet brave and daring 
groups and individuals. 


OOKING back thus I realize afresh 

how much our profession has owed 
to the Woman Movement and its leaders, 
and how greatly the earliest international 
experiments in organization were both in- 
directly made easier by the influence of 
Feminism in the various countries and 
directly aided by the counsel and sisterly 
help of eminent suffragists. Take the very 
inception of modern nursing. 

Though Miss Nightingale wore no label, 
yet her opinions about women’s work and 
the creative, innovating character of her 
actions were such as only the Feminists 
or advanced liberals of her day quite 
understood and encouraged. In Canada 
and the United States the founders of the 
pioneer training schools held modern 
views, and from the first they prepared 
their students for complete independence 
in their professional life. This was true 
of other countries as the Woman Move- 
ment gained strength. One can hardly 
estimate the influence of Fredrika Bremer 
in the enlightened Scandinavian king- 
doms, or the example given to older coun- 
tries by youthful New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. Our own leaders in America were 
quietly yet determinedly Feminist—one 
thinks of Mary~ Agnes Snively, Edith 
Draper, Isabel Hampton. I well remem- 
ber the close affinity between Miss Hamp- 
ton and the Baltimore leaders of Femin- 
ism—one of whom it was who pried open 
the Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School to women by the conditional gift 
of an ample endowment. Miss Palmer of 
the Journal and her contemporaries, 
though not approving of some of Susan B. 
Anthony’s methods, were unyielding in 
their demands for opportunity for women. 

The English and Irish leaders were en- 
lightened on all these things long before 
we in the new world were. Before any of 
us had verbalized our innate Feminism, 
Mrs. Fenwick had written the words: 
“The Nursing Question is the Woman 
Question pure and simple.” They knew 
their liberals and their suffrage societies 
and it was in connection with the Con- 
gress of the International Council of 
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Women in London in 1899 that the nurs- 
ing subsection—so much more widely in- 
ternational in its scope than the meeting 
at Chicago during the World’s Fair— 
was held. There we heard the veterans 
of the English and Irish suffrage work 
tell of their long and hard climb toward 
emancipation, and listened to speakers 
from countries where victory had been 
gained. 

In the belief that we were as yet too 
inexperienced to launch our own con- 
gresses, the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion and Superintendents’ Society, affili- 
ating under the name “American Federa- 
tion of Nurses,” joined the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States as a 
dues-paying member and held this mem- 
bership until after the Berlin Congress 
in 1904, where the international nursing 
meeting was held which brought in the 
German nurses under Sister Agnes Karll’s 
leadership. After that year we severed 
our membership with the International 
Council of Women, not through ingrati- 
tude, but because we could not take part 
as they expected us to do in all their 
activities. 

In Germany we learned more of the 
debt we owed to the Woman Movement. 
Had it not been for the timely encourage- 
ment, advice, and help of Marie Stritt 
and the Feminist societies, Sister Agnes 
and her group of Sisters struggling to be 
free would certainly have found their 
path mich more difficult. 

I well remember too the difficult times 
in Holland for the little insurgent group 
of nurses led by Miss Van Lanschot 
Hubrecht, in their efforts to raise the 
standard of teaching and professional in- 
struction, and how Miss Hubrecht wrote 
in 1911: “I intend to devote all my time 
hereafter to the woman suffrage work. 
It is a roundabout road but I see no other 
hope of getting for nurses what they need. 

Can we not see also the flashing glint of 
the accoutrements of opposing forces in 
Paris in 1907, when Anna Hamilton, 
facing a male hierarchy, declared that the 
nursing staff must be under the exclusive 


authority of a woman who must be a 
trained nurse and endowed with power? 
Then what did not the modern group owe 
to the generous and long continued vol- 
unteer services of Mme. Kriegk, of Bor- 
deaux, a convinced Feminist, and to Dr. 
Lande? In London in 1909, that remark- 
able meeting when we were dazzled by the 
brilliant “pomp and circumstance” of 
English ceremonials, the civil war of the 
militants was acute. 

There we saw young girls thrown and 
dragged out of our very nurses’ meeting 
by the “antis,” for their war cry “Votes 
for Women.” 

At that Congress too I recall a quaint 
incident, conveying a lesson. The Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association, at that time as 
a whole so unaware of their own position 
in Feminism that they considered “votes 
for women” as something outside their 
purely professional concerns, had _ in- 
structed their two delegates to London to 
vote in the negative on a suffrage resolu- 
tion which was to come up. Of these dele- 
gates one was Miss Delano and, oddly 
enough, at the moment when the vote was 
taken she happened to be asleep in her 
chair. The second delegate was strangely 
missing. 

The resolution was affirmed. 

ODAY the world is quite changed, as 

you know. The vote, which is a tool 
to be mastered and used, has been so 
widely gained by women that it will be 
only a short time, comparatively speak- 
ing, before all have it. The entire status 
of women has been or is fast being revolu- 
tionized. You can now build up your 
work — your education — your careers in 
the world by other methods—more genial, 
more widely co-operative, less exclusive 
methods than those used by the pioneers. 
The status of workers generally has 
changed or is changing the world over. 
The Woman Movement, however, as such, 
will not cease—Feminism will not dis- 
appear—until around the entire world 
women shall have gained complete and 
unqualified equality with men in respect 
of man-made laws. No reservations based 


Equal Rights 


on sex only shall remain. Sex will finally 
take care of itself. No segregation of any 
sort will be submitted to by Feminists, 
and nurses, in whose work by its very na- 
ture and by its absence of competition 
with men the sex handicap is more nearly 
eliminated than in any other occupation 
of women—nurses will, I hope, come to 
see that they should stand for the prin- 
ciple of absolute legal equality with men 
for all women. 

All temporary or local benefits which 
seem important at the moment such as 
labor legislation for women only (often 
classing them with children—injurious to 
both) can be secured in other and perma- 
nently better ways. ‘The principle of 
equality alone cannot be replaced by any 
substitute. 

Beneficent legislation must cover both 
sexes. The young must be protected 
everywhere. The phrase “legislation for 
women and children” must be thrown 
over. Laws designed to save and protect 
child life must not be confused with sex 
privilege—it is not for instance a sex 
privilege if maternity laws are enacted. 
These are for the benefit of the race. It 
is not useful for a husband and father 
to have his wife kept alive and well, and 
are not little babies both boys and girls? 

From the old battleground of suffrage 
the war has moved on to the controversy 
over Equal Rights, chiefly because of the 
opposing views on welfare legislation. We 
cannot, I think, expect individual nurses 
who are directly engaged in welfare work 
to give up at once their support of pro- 
tective legislation for women only, be- 
cause they are too close to it; but I do 
hope that our organizations as a whole, 
examining the present situation of women 
all around the world and accepting the 
progress of women as necessary to human 
progress, will stand forth boldly and un- 
equivocally for the Equal Rights demand, 
and thus repay the debt that we all owe 
to the Woman Movement of which we 
have been, are, and must always be, by 
the very nature of our own professional 
aims, an integral and inseparable part. 


Another Tradition Shattered 


practiced in the art of deceiving 

than are men has been completely 
destroyed by research work and tests 
made upon thousands of children by mem- 
bers of the Character Measurement In- 
quiry in New York City. Professor Abra- 
ham N. Franzblau of the Summer Faculty 
of the Hebrew Union College spoke July 
31 of the progress that has been made 
in the field of character measurement and 
gave some of the conclusions arrived at 
by the group of psychologists in New York 
City and by psychologists elsewhere who 
have devoted much time to this particular 
type of research. 


"To old theory that women are more 
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“Educators have long been trying to 
determine what influences the character 
of a child,” said Professor Franzblau. 
“The home, the child’s companions, the 
school, and the religious school have all 
come in for their share of conjecture. 
Answers to these problems cannot be 
found by debating, nor are conjecture or 
invective of much help either. These prob- 
lems must be taken for solution to the 
same place where the question of whether 
the earth was round or flat was taken— 
to the scientific laboratory. 

“This is exactly what the researcher 
in character has begun to do. He is try- 
ing to find a yardstick with which to 


measure character and personality. But 
it once seemed just as ridiculous to try 
to measure the speed of light. Today we 
measure light and weigh the stars, and 
talk about ‘light years’ as we do about 
inches. Even intelligence is now meas- 
ured every day in the week without elicit- 
ing the least wonder. School children ask 
each other, ‘What is your I. Q.?’ and we 
do not even smile.” 

Professor Franzblau pointed out that 
today competent psychologists are of ever 
increasing importance to business men 
in that they are frequently called in to 
help them engage the right men for the 
right jobs. The New York Subway sys- 
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tems have saved tremendous sums of 
money by devising tests of honesty to 
apply to applicants for positions as 
cashiers in the change booths of the sub- 
way systems. Professor Franzblau ex- 
pressed the opinion that it will pay in 
currency better than money to apply the 
results of research in the measurement of 
character to the increasingly difficult 
business of living. 

According to Professor Franzblau, such 
research has made remarkable progress 
in the last two decades. It has found 
that moral knowledge and moral conduct 
do not always go hand in hand. What a 
person says he would do in a given situa- 
tion and what he actually does when con- 
fronted by that situation are often very 
different. Research in character tries to 
discover what are the real motives which 
determine conduct and aims to measure 
the factors involved. 

“Tests have been devised,” continued 
Professor Franzblau, “to measure moral 
knowledge, honesty, co-operativeness, sug- 


gestibility, temperamental traits, persist- 
ency, emotional instability, racial preju- 
dice, ethical judgment, cultural back- 
ground, and a host of other factors in 
character and personality. Many of them 
have been standardized to the extent 
where they can be used even by laymen. 

“Cheating, for example, has been found 
to be more closely dependent upon mental 
dullness, emotional instability. social or 
economic handicaps, and frequency of at- 
tendance at the movies, than upon failure 
to receive religious education. If the op- 
portunity is made easy enough and the 
motive strong enough 90 per cent. of chil- 
dren will cheat. Some children will cheat 
on the slightest provocation. 

“In the matter of co-operativeness, it 
has been found that no matter how strong 
the idea of co-operating is impressed, 
children will work harder to win a prize 
for themselves than to win a prize for 
their class or group.” 

Professor Franzblau cited the following 
conclusions among others which have been 
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arrived at by the research workers in their 
studies in deceit, thus far: There are no 
sex differences in the matter of deceit. 
Intelligence is definitely related to the 
matter of deceit, as is emotional insta- 
bility. The economic level of the home 
is a definite factor, and manners and cul- 
tural background are, as well. It has 
also been found that deception runs in 
families, and that children resemble their 
friends in cheating. Lastly, it has been 
established that the modern educational 
atmosphere reduces cheating. 

In conclusion, Professor Franzblau said 
that research projects were now being 
carried on in co-operativeness, self con- 
trol, worship and its influences, ideas 
about God and patriotism. 

Professor Franzblau is the visiting pro- 
fessor in education at the Hebrew Union 
College Summer School. He is principal 
of the Hebrew Union College School for 
Teachers in New York City. The lecture 
was the fourth in a series of six popular 
lectures given every Wednesday night at 
the college and open to the public. 


Spanish Book on Feminism 


ARMEN pe BURGOS, professor in 
the Escuela Normal Central of Mad- 

rid, president general of the Liga Inter- 
nacional de Mujeres Ibéricas e Hispano- 
americanas, and witty and able writer, 
completely in command of her diverse and 
abundant material, has given us in this 
book the best organized, most fully docu- 
mented, and most interesting work to 
date on the political and more especially 
the legal status of the Spanish woman. 
Her book is by no means limited to 
Spain, but goes far afield, in the mag- 
nificent if somewhat reckless attempt to 
picture the contemporary status of women 
throughout the world; but it is the part 
which deals specifically with the Penin- 
sula which is of most value. Spain has 


Safeguard Your Rights 


HE Feminist husband of a worker 
[Ts National Headquarters of the 

National Woman’s Party has re- 
ceived an invitation to attend the Con- 
gress of the World League for the Rights 
of Men to meet in Vienna, Austria, Sep- 
tember 25 to October 29. 


“Wake up Men!” shouts the invitation. 
“Divorced men, husbands unjustly treated 
by law, fathers of children not born in 
wedlock! Safeguard Your Rights! All 
you men who are handicapped by the ex- 
cesses of emancipation of women, organize 
yourselves in the World League for the 
Rights of Men.” 


To American men, the invitation says: 


Reviewed by Muna Lez. 


LA MuJser Moperna y Sus Derecues, by 
Carmen de Burgos, Valencia, Editorial 
Sempere, 1928. 


had a splendid array of great women— 
great queens, great ecclesiastical leaders, 
an amazing list of daring women soldiers 
which continues down into our own times 
—but Dona Carmen does not overstress 
them. 

Her argument, indeed, in the main is 
economic; an uncompromising demand 
for Equal Rights for women so that they 
may not be handicapped in the struggle 
for existence into which proud and self- 
sufficient Spain has inevitably been drawn. 

“Not privilege, but equality,” she de- 


“Your matrimonial laws, probably more 
so than ours and those of other countries, 
are oppressive to men and favor women 
to quite an unjustifiable extent. 

“In this connection attention needs 
hardly be drawn to the fact that the 
respective laws are in existance (the 
League’s own spelling), in unchanged 
form, for centuries. They originate from 
a time when quite different social and 
economic conditions were prevailing. In 
those times it was undoubtedly necessary 
to grant women special legal protection 
for they had no political rights whatso- 
ever and were debarred from most pro- 
fessions. 

“Today women share equal political 


mands; “so-called ‘protection’ is more 
prejudicial to woman than are her open 
enemies.” And she quotes Segismondo 
Mont’s comment on the operation of laws 
prohibiting or regulating women’s work: 

“Anti-hygienic though certain occu- 
pations may be, there is nothing so anti- 
hygienic as hunger.” 

A controversial and most stimulating 
book, it will prove an invaluable reference 
work for Feminists and students of eco- 
nomics, and will delight general readers 
of Spanish books other than novels. It is 
dedicated to Elena Arizmendi, secretary 
of the Liga Internacional de Mujeres 
Ibéricas e Hispanoamericanas, one of 
whose Feminist novels we reviewed in 
these pages last year. 


rights with men, each branch of human 
pursuits is freely accessible to them, and 
it is a well known fact, under the existing 
state of affairs in the labor market, that 
women have far better chances to earn a 
living than men. And what means mar- 
riage to an unprincipled woman? Nothing 
else than an alimony business to which 
the man is tUnconditionally and relent- 
lessly exposed. .... 

“The distress of men is the cry of the 
day everywhere!” 

We wish the equality the League alleges 
were really in existence, and we wonder 
if the League knows that there are Ameri- 
can women paying alimony today to di- 
vorced husbands. 


Married Women Banned Again 

ALLAS, TEXAS, has joined the ranks 
D of those who ban married women 
from working outside their homes. The 
Mayor of this Southern city recently is- 
sued an order dismissing all married 
women workers from city jobs, “unless 
there were specially mitigating circum- 
stances.” 


Husband Must Live Longer 


F a wife and husband die in an acci- 


dent or disaster, and it is impossible 
to determine which died first, it is pre- 
sumed that the man survived longer “be- 
cause of his superior physical strength,” 
decording to a decision recently handed 


Mr. Matthews had a life insurance policy 
i#h his wife was the beneficiary, 


containing the provision that if she did © 


not outlive him, the proceeds were to go 
to certain preferred groups. The wife’s 
mother brought suit for half the proceeds 
of the insurance, but the judge held that 
the wife must have died first and ordered 
the insurance paid to the husband’s 
father, according to a press report sent to 
EQuaL RIGHTS. 


They Doubtless Want Equal Rights 


IX men were arrested in Albania this 
summer because their wives poured 
hot oil on the heads of a choir which was 
singing a solemn high mass in the AI- 
banian language instead of the Greek for 
the first time. Since wives are immune 
from prosecution, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, the husbands were held 
liable for their deeds and tried for the 
offense. Just another argument for Equal 
Rights everywhere. | 


Perfect Record 


T took a woman to set a 20-year record 

for tax collecting in Ontario County, 

New York, by bringing in every penny 
recorded on her books. 

She is Harriet Hayward of Manchester. 
Her township tax roll of $66,355.95, when 
turned in to Ontario County Treasurer 
Homer E. Snyder, showed a perfect col- 
lector’s record for the first time in two- 
score years. All remaining fifteen town- 
ships showed something unpaid. 


Japanese Woman Consul 
SURU SHISKAWA recently passed 
the examinations for appointment a 
a consul-general of Japan. | 


Feminist Notes 


Why Not Husbands, Too? 
EPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM R. 
COYLE of Pennsylvania has again 
introduced a bill to amend the Cable Act 
to permit an alien woman married to a 
civil officer or employee of the United 
States serving in a foreign country to be- 
come a United States citizen after she has 
been married one year and has taken the 
oath of allegiance. Under the present law 
such a woman could not become a citizen 
until she had lived in the United Siates 
one year. ; 

It seems that consular and diplomatic 
officials object to having their wives whom 
they marry abroad remain aliens, even 
though they may never have been in the 
United States, and Representative Cuyle 
wants to help them out of their difficulties. 

But with the admission of American 
women to the consular and diplomatic 
service, to the foreign trade service of the 
Department of Commerce, and to other 
foreign posts in the Government, why 
should not the measure apply equally to 
any alien husbands they may marry while 
in the foreign service of their country? 

Other objections have been raised 
against the measure, but this is the ob- 
jection of Feminists. 


Are We Affronted? 

UST to show how easy it is to make 
J long automobile trips, the American 
Automobile Association is sponsoring a 
5,000-mile motor trip being made by 
Frances Webber, member of the editorial 
staff of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation National Touring Bureau; Lyne 
S. Williams of Science Service, Helen 
Smith of the Treasury Department, and 
Elizabeth Olsen of the Danish Legation. 
Are we glad they trusted women to make 
the trip, or affronted because they mean 
to prove that if women can do it, it must 
be easy? 


Big Lease 

HE largest lease ever signed by a 

woman in New York City, according 
to real estate men, was signed by Mrs. 
George R. Van Namee, wife of Public 
Service Commissioner Van Namee, and 
president of the House of Flowers, for- 
merly Thorley, Inc. The lease, involving 
a rental aggregating $5,355,000 over a 
period of years, is for three new buildings 
to house the business of the House of 
F lowers. 

Mrs. Van Namee began work for the 
late Charles Thorley at the age of 16. In 
1923, following Mr. Thorley’s death, the 
business was taken over by a corporation 
composed of employees with Mrs. Van 
Namee, then Rose Fallon, as president. 


She Forced the Door Open 

ENNIE BLANCHE NEWHALL of 
J Concord, New Hampshire, wanted to 
be a justice of the peace. She now is, but 
she had to fight for the job. The people 
of New Hampshire had refused to strike 
out the word “male” in the qualifications 
for holding this office when women were 
granted suffrage in 1920, according to the 
Associated Press. 

Miss Newhall, a member of the New 
Hampshire bar, resolved on a personal 
test case. She applied for the office of 
justice of the peace, asked for an opinion 
from the Supra@me Court, and argued the 
case herself. 

The court ruled that no appointment 
could be made without legislative action. 
Nothing daunted, Miss Newhall drafted a 
bill allowing women to hold public office. 
It was passed by the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor. 


Bermuda Women Seek Vote 

HE members of the Women’s Suffrage 

Society of Bermuda are not discour- 
aged by the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the islands refusing 
women the right to vote. The society will 
prepare a bill to be introduced at the next 
session of the Colonial Legislature asking 
for suffrage. As women yote in England 
and other British possessions. they feel 
that women of Bermuda should have the 
same rights. 

The Legislature, which for years has 
refused women the vote, is composed 
largely of wealthy landowners, who op- 
pose any change or innovation in govern- 
ment affairs, according to the New York 
Herald-Tribune. Public opinion in favor 
of suffrage, however, has become so strong 
that the Legislature may grant the new 
petition. 


Liverpool's First 

LICE M. PLATT, who was articled 

with T. W. McLean, solicitor, Liver- 
pool, and who qualified and was entered 
on the roll of the Supreme Court as a 
solicitor on June 5, is the first woman, 
resident in Liverpool, to have served her 
articles and qualified as a solicitor in 
Liveerpool. 
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down by a California judge. Carl James 
Matthews, his wife, and four children 
nana in the St. Francis dam flood. 


